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THE ALDINE. 



LITERATURE. 

The Geeville Memoirs, issued in very attractive style by 
Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., as the fifth of their " Bric-a-Brac 
Series," under the tasteful editorship of Mr. R. H. Stoddard, — pro- 
voke a few remarks with reference to the general subject of royal 
and noble scandals, as well as a cursory examination of the work 
in question, and the influence it is likely to exert upon, the public 
mind. (The work, so far as America is concerned, may be consid- 
ered as given in the " Bric-a-Brac Series ; " as no one in his senses, 
it is to be presumed, would pay four dollars for the whole bulky and 
clumsy work, with all the dead localisms retained in it, as re-issued 
in this country by a rival house — when a copy containing all of it 
worth reading may be obtained in this shape for one dollar and 
fifty cents.) 

Unquestionably, whatever other names the age may have appro- 
priated to itself, as the Age of Iron, the Age of Gold, the Age of 
Improvement, etc., one title will eventually be bestowed upon it, 
more comprehensive if less flattering — that of the Age of Scandal. 
Whether it is because of the increased facilities for acquiring in- 
formation, through rapid travel, cheapened postage, the telegraph, 
etc., or whether from the yet more notably increased facilities for 
spreading that information before the world in the shape of printed 
matter— certain it is that nearly all the secrets of life are being 
assiduously fished out and as assiduously circulated. Now it un- 
fortunately happens that the details in any life, most likely to be 
attractive in. acquiring and yet more attractive in dissemination, are 
not those reflecting the highest credit upon the subject of the 
inquiry— ten noses being sharpened for the work of looking into 
any matter of doubtful morality, alleged dishonesty, or worse, for 
one left in its natural blunt condition for the snuffing up of the 
savory odors of bravery, honesty, chastity or benevolence : and ten 
readers opening with avidity book or newspaper, with the under- 
standing that therein is to be found some appetizing expose" of 
human weaknesses, where one performs the same office with cor- 
responding haste, expecting to find the records of a life better and 
more useful than the common. So marked is this fact, that there 
are those who hang a certain belief in the Darwinian theory upon 
it.— it, being evident to them that average humanity, however 
originally descended, must at least have passed through a certain 
stage of.either the jackal or the buzzard, in order to acquire the 
now existing general taste for moral carrion as opposed to purer 
and less odorous morsels. ■-.... 

. . Naturally, vice in high places is more toothsome to this taste, 
than that in any lower condition. Naturally, kings and princes, 
from their station above the average in power and luxury, are to be 
pecked at most freely, — while the kings and princes of morals or 
intellect, failing the others, have the second chance of receiving 
those fierce attentions. Passing over the tendency to the latter (in 
which America has lately been setting some vigorous examples of 
which. she will be heartily ashamed if she ever reaches the day of 
calm reflection), we have to do, in the present instance, with the 
propensity to pick holes in the garments of the royal or the noble 
by birth or position — nay, to strip what there may be of flesh from 
the bones, at'any convenient opportunity, and leave only the most 
frightful of skeletons swaying in the sharp wind of popular execra- 
tion. , . ■ ; 

England commenced this operation, vigorously and avowedly, 
some while ago, under the double incitement of the French Revolu- 
tion and the not very reputable reigns of the Georges, with that of 
George the Fourth supplying a culmination. The original opera- 
tors had not much more of character than their type, John Wilkes ; 
but the temptation eventually drew in men like Thackeray, who 
went as mad in his Georgophobia as ever dog found himself in 
parched midsummer, and whose lectures on " The Four Georges " 
have done more to create the impression that he had something 
snarling and unamiable at bottom, than all the other works issuing 
from his wonderful pen and trenchant tongue. Latterly, the gen- 
eral disgust of a nation at the quasi-mad actions of the lugubrious 
Queen, being held under a certain restraint because she was a 
woman and had led a life of virtue, the Prince of Wales has been 
found the most convenient and acceptable of targets, what he had 
done of impropriety (no doubt quite enough) being multiplied by 
ten, fifty or one hundred, and the result given to the world as only 
a part of what might be told, the suppressed portions being too 
terrible. Of this, however, after a few awkward disproofs, English- 
men have become to some extent ashamed ; and it has been con- 
sidered politic to fall back upon that necessary accumulation of 
indecency and impropriety, the past, for that material without 
which the course of the world could not well go on for a twelve- 
month. (We do not ignore, in thus saying, the fact that no less 
than three holiday pasquinades, of very malicious character, under 

the titles of "The Coming K ," "The Siliad," and "Jon 

Duan," have issued from the London press, at three successive 
Christmases, devoted to belittling everything in government, from 
the Crown to the constable. As satires they have fallen flat, 
except the first, which was judged indecent enough for suppression ; 
and as poetical compositions they have been, except the last, which 
really has some flashes of good writing, so far beneath even medi- 
ocrity as to excite more of pity than any other feeling.) 

The Greville Memoirs— a journal of the reigns of King George 
IV. and King William IV., by Charles C. F. Greville, Clerk of the 
Council to those sovereigns, is the latest extended proof of that 
taste and that tendency of which we have before spoken at length. 
The English editor was Mr. Henry Reeve, who states that he 
received the material, with request to edit and publish, shortly 
before the death of Mr. Greville. Certain conditions appear to 
have been made, that sufficient time should elapse, before the pub- 
lication, to allow those to die quietly off, who might be worst 
damaged, if living, by the records meeting the light; and it is 
understood that the supplementary portions, covering the reign of 
the present sovereign, are still to be withheld until that mourning 
lady shall join the Prince Consort at Frogmore. Then, the weak- 
nesses of the present reign will be duly elaborated and put before 
the public, by, or through the means of, some other man who could 
only acquire the knowledge of them through holding a confidential 
position, capable of sealing any conscientious lips forever and of 
palsying the hand attempting to do the work of betrayal. 

As a work of a very bad class, the Greville Memoirs are almost 
respectable; and those who buy them under the belief that an 



actual hot-bed of pruriency and indecency is to be opened under 
their expectant noses, will not only waste their money but their 
diligence. In the main (at least as given) the journal is well- 
written and rather gentlemanly, as became a man who began with 
good blood in his veins, even though for a long period following 
certain courses not likely to bring him either increased delicacy or 
augmented reputation. Early befriended (after their sort) by the 
Duke of York and other royal and noble personages, he became 
master of the stable to his Royal Highness, acquiring, from that 
connection, a taste, and it may even be said a thirst, for the turf, 
leading him in later years seriously to regret wasted opportunities 
and to bemoan discreditable habits and associations. Perhaps the 
most notable passages in the book are to be found in the two 
instances in which he breaks out against himself and those who 
have mistakenly sought to befriend him, drawing injurious com- 
parisons between himself and others of his age and day who had 
followed other and more honorable gods than those of play ; and 
perhaps those very passages convey the most terrible warning oh 
record, against the indulgence in gaming in any way or under any 
excuse — as they show that however alive the writer may be to the 
shame of his actual position compared with what he might have 
been, there is neither hope nor intention of abandoning the false 
course and seeking after the true; the two mournful cries: " It 
might have been ! " and " Too late ! " coming up as the long bur- 
then of a life grown hopeless. 

It needs scarcely be said that the life of such a man could not be 
otherwise than full of interest of a certain sort — that his surround- 
ings must have been those calculated to make him politically wise 
even if socially the opposite — that there must have passed before 
his eyes many of those figures now nearly all gone into history, 
but at the time swaying commanding influence in the world. And 
so" it was, of a truth. He saw, with whatever amount of profit or 
the reverse, what had before been seen by Anacharsis : 

" — Prophets, priest and kings, 
As if they were but common things ; " 

and the value of the work, all the vices and puerilities of the two 
sovereigns left out of the question or relegated to the subordinate 
position where they belong, lies in the fact that his relations neces- 
sarily show us many of the statesmen (and some of the states- 
women) of England and the Continent, in the most declared and 
instructive undress, without always rendering them either indecent 
or contemptible. 

Running hastily through the book, without any attempt at group- 
ing subjects, many matters of interest will be found touched upon, 
and many reflections induced, not otherwise attainable with corres- 
ponding clearness. Among the topics treated in the early pages, 
two will be noted by the attentive reader, throwing not a little light 
of strange character upon recent events in the kingdom. No 
longer ago than in 1873, the Shah of Persia made a visit to Eng- 
land, as to many other countries of Europe ; and a considerable 
amount of surprise was occasionally excited, at the insufferable 
arrogance of that Oriental despot, who was not only unpleasantly 
dirty in person and habits, but who. made no secret of considering 
all whom he met as little more than the dust under his feet. So far 
back as 1819, we are here informed, the Persian Ambassador came 
to England with strict orders from his master to enforce his claim 
of being first of all the diplomatic corps, and narrowly escaped 
being sent out of the kingdom for his assumptions in that regard. 
"Like master, like man! " in this instance, at least; though, in 
point of fact, the despotic master makes the man, who can be little 
else than wax or putty in the imperial hands. 

The second of these points is yet more instructive, in the light of 
a still later event in the United Kingdom. Her Majesty has lately 
suffered no limited amount of quiet reprobation, for treating the 
Empress of Russia with coldness and quasi-indignity, on the occa- 
sion of that imperial lady coming to England to be present at the 
accouchment of her daughter, the wife of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
In very bad taste, this behavior of the English Queen, to say the 
least ; but how much worse does it become under the reminder of 
these pages, where she is shown as the god-daughter of the Rus- 
sian Emperor Alexander, and as having received her name 
of " Alexandrina " from her imperial sponsor! An odd pendant 
to this is found in the fact that the Duke of Kent, her father, as 
Alexandrina was to be the first name, refused to allow her to bear 
the intended one of " Georgiana," at all, because the sacred name 
of " George," in any shape, could not be allowed to stand second 
to any other ! 

Another peep into the past, of no minor importance, comes very 
soon in the succession. This is found in a revelation made by the 
Duke of Wellington, then only five years from Waterloo and the 
occupation of Paris by the Allies ; and in the light of it we have 
less ground for wonder at the rapacity of the Prussians in the late 
occupation of France — the disease being shown as chronic. Ac- 
cording to the Duke, he had the greatest difficulty, at that time, to 
prevent Blilcher blowing up the Bridge of Jena, or blowing down 
the Vendome Column, — and yet more to prevent his levying a 
fine of one hundred millions of francs on the people of Paris — the 
Prussian warrior offering, as an inducement to be allowed to do 
so, to lot Wellington also levy what he fancied ! Possibly the fail- 
ure to carry out this intention has been kept on record at Berlin, 
and the desired amount added to the recent amercement! 

Brougham comes very early into view, and receives much atten- 
tion from the Clerk of the Council, necessarily thrown into fre- 
quent official communication with him. The great law lord — 
then Henry Brougham, and with no prospect of the Chancellorship 
— puzzles Mr. Greville exceedingly, in 1828, as indeed he con- 
tinues to do, throughout, his idea of him embodying a sort of 
admiring horror, as of one who can be neither quite understood 
nor at all managed. He says of him, at that early date, that he is 
"certainly one of the most remarkable men I ever met," and that 
"I never saw any man whose conversation impressed me with 
such an idea of his superiority over all others." Only two years 
later, a few months before the elevation, he had changed his 
opinion materially as to Brougham's availability, though not as to 
his talents ; for, speaking of his election at York, he pronounces 
that "his whole spirit there was as bad as possible — paltry and 
commonplace," and predicts that "that man, with all his talents, 
never can or will do, in any situation : he is base, cowardly and 
unprincipled, and with all the execrable judgment which * * 



often flows from the perversion of moral sentiment." Still later, 
in 1831, we have another glimpse of him, wearing the robes of the 
Chancellor with such looseness that Mr. Greville pronounces him 
to have "more of the mountebank than of greatness " in aft his 
vainglorious belittlings of the office, and his boasts that "his 
life is too idle and he really does not know what to do with his 
time." There are plenty of other glimpses of that extraordinary 
man, but those already cited may be taken as sufficient examples 
and as conveying (in the light of later years) reasonable fairness 
and very good judgment. 

We have peeps at many other men of note, any allusion to one 
tithe of whom would necessarily overstep the bounds of this article ; 
and only a few of them can be caught in even a hasty word. 
Nothing could be more characteristic than the anecdote of Frank- 
lin, related by Sir James Mackintosh — that when he signed the 
Treaty at Paris, he retired for a moment, and changed his coat, to 
put on that which he had worn when insulted by Lord Lough- 
borough at the English council-board! We shall scarcely agree 
with the dictum of even the relative of Lord Warwick, that Wash- 
ington Irving, whom he met at dinner, was " lively and unassum- 
ing, very good-humored, but rather vulgar " — an opinion again 
afterward expressed. Of all points, those who knew Irving best 
were least likely to discover the " vulgarity " of his conformation ; 
and Mr. Greville, who was troubled with the gout, must have 
worn green spectacles at the time as a remedy for that disease. 
More honor is done to Moore, in recalling his truth and bravery, 
when a boy, during the Rebellion, at Trinity College, Dublin, 
refusing to take the oath with reference to the United Irishmen, 
which might oblige him to criminate some of the others who had 
trusted him. Ireland, noble in so many regards, has not always 
exhibited fealty in this special direction ; and all praise to the 
man, who as boy could remember that first duty of true manhood ! 
And not less glory comes to the poet who wrote so glowingly, and 
even so loosely, of the passions, as to create the impression that 
he must be loose in his personal life, — when we are assured that 
Moore, who thus wrote, was free from any taint of immorality in 
his conduct, while Rogers, purest of poets, was among the most 
lascivious of men. The character of Lord Byron is so searching 
and trenchant, and in the main so true, that the temptation to 
copy it entire is only balanced by the impossibility. He pro- 
nounces him "liberal, generous and good-natured, * * a 
warm-hearted and sincere friend," but "thoroughly miserable 
with such splendid talents * * wretched on account of his lame 
foot * * tormenting himself to death, nobody can tell why or 
wherefore." "There never," he says, "was so ill-regulated a 
mind * * he had not even the talent of making his pleasures 
subservient to his happiness — not any notion of enjoyment ; all 
with him was riot, and debauchery, and rage, and despair." 
" He was the veriest slave to the opinion of those whom he 
despised * * and when he deals around his fierce vituperation 
or bitter sarcasm, he is only clanking the chains which, with all his 
pride, and defiance, and contempt, he is unable to throw off." 

It is interesting to know that in 1830, when the exiled Charles 
X. of France was just accepting an asylum on English soil, he 
spoke of the necessity of his grandson, who was one day to be 
Henry V., " waiting the progress of events." Waiting well is said 
to be next to working well, in winning success : five-and-forty 
years have gone by, since then, and in 1875 that grandson, the 
Compte de Chambord, is still "waiting," with what wisdom and 
what prospect, his late torrent of words over the white flag may 
best evidence ! And, while upon French affairs, very amusing is 
the opinion given of Guizot, then first met, in the same 1830, that 
he was " unused to and unfit for public business " — no omen then 
declaring itself of the man who for the next twenty years was to do 
more of it, and more thoroughly, than any other person in that 
kingdom ! Mr. Greville's mistake, in first meeting Macaulay, and 
his shame in finding that he had been fancying the first talker of 
his age a dunce, are less marvel than they might be, remembering 
the equally unflattering picture of the Paymaster General of the 
Forces, at nearly the same period, by John Wilson, in the 
" Noctes Ambrosianse." Taking the two descriptions together, it 
becomes evident that the author of the "History of England" 
and the "Lays of Ancient Rome," must indeed have had an un- 
prepossessing face and a manner not more pleasing : that he was, 
indeed, even at bis best estate, one of the "singed cats" of 
eminence. 

But space concludes, and these tempting glimpses must be 
abandoned. We can not even follow the writer in a very interest- 
ing run into France, Switzerland and Italy, involving some 
glances at the fall of Charles X. ; though a moment's pause must 
be made to say that in that journey, at the King's palace at 
Genoa, he saw what was undoubtedly the first of the "elevators," 
built for the convenience of his Majesty, and worked upon pre- 
cisely the plan of the present convenience, though by hand-power 
instead of steam or water. 

It will be noted that in this cursory glance at a remarkable 
book, we have dealt with none of the royal scandals running 
through it, from the Trial of Queen Caroline to the insult to the 
Duchess of Kent by King William IV. (the latter of which revela- 
tions may probably explain the objection of the Queen to the 
publication). Our impression of these scandals, nothing if not 
ambiguous, and ineffective if not indecent, has been already ex- 
pressed in the opening of this article ; and perhaps the best 
comment upon the whole situation as well as those opening re- 
marks, is to be found in the fact that the foul puddle, once 
stirred, finds others to stir it deeper. In the publication of the 
Greville Memoirs has undoubtedly been found the hint and the 
incitement for the pretended offer of £ 1,000 for a copy of the sup- 
pressed book containing all the filthy details of the Court of 
George IV. ; for the re-issue of that book, or something to serve in 
its place, now announced ; and for the re-advertising and re- 
issuing of Reynolds' "Mysteries of the Court of London," with 
the boast from the publisher that it is as dirty, and consequently 
as appetizing and valuable, as any of the others ! Undoubtedly 
the issue will go on, far beyond this point ; as no variety of the 
growth of Cadmus' sowing, strikes so wide roots or springs up 
so rapidly, as the species which we have thus plainly characterized. 
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